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The picture which Sir John Coleridge puts before
us, though deficient in what is striking and brilliant,
is a sufficiently remarkable and uncommon one. It
is the picture of a man of high cultivation and in-
tellect, in whom religion was not merely something
flavouring and elevating life, not merely a great
element and object of spiritual activity, but really
and unaffectedly the one absorbing interest, and
the spring of every thought and purpose. Whether
people like such a character or not, and whether or
not they may think the religion wrong, or distorted
and imperfect, if they would fairly understand the
writer of the Christian Year they must start from this
point He was a man who, without a particle of the
religious cant of any school, without any self-con-
sciousness or pretension or unnatural strain, literally
passed his clays under the quick and pervading influ-
ence, for restraint and for stimulus, of the will and
presence of God. With this his whole soul was
possessed; its power over him had not to be invoked
and stirred up ; it acted spontaneously and unnoticed
in him; it was dominant in all his activity; it
quenched in him aims, and even, it may be, facul-
ties ; it continually hampered the free play of his
powers and gifts, and made him often seem, to those
who had not the key, awkward, unequal, and unin-
telligible. But for this awful sense of truth and
reality unseen, which dwarfed to him all personal
thoughts and all present things, he might have been
a more finished writer, a more attractive preacher,